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FOREWORD 


The  Cresap  Society  is  happy  to  present  to  its  members 
and  friends  this  spirited  narrative  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Cresap’s  life  by  Lawrence  C.  Wroth.  20J238JET5* 

The  Cresap  Society  is  a  national  organization  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Colonel  Cresap.  The  Society  was  formed, 
quoting  from  its  Constitution,  ‘That  we  may  gain  a  more 
complete  history  of  the  hardships  and  heroism,  the  trials 
and  triumphs  of  those  pioneer  settlers  who  won  for  them¬ 
selves,  their  descendants,  and  future  generations,  this  broad 
and  beautiful  land;  particularly  the  active  and  heroic  part 
taken  by  Colonel  Thomas  Cresap  and  his  family  in  colonial 
and  revolutionary  affairs.”  The  Society  has  “the  further 
object  of  cultivating  a  family  feeling  and  a  more  intimate 
friendship  among  his  many  descendants.” 

In  looking  back  over  the  past  twelve  years  the  Cresaps 
point  with  pride  to  their  accomplishments.  Bound  together 
by  those  ties  of  kinship  that  descend  from  a  common  ances¬ 
tor,  they  have  been  as  a  unit  to  extol  the  life  of  Colonel 
Thomas  Cresap  in  a  way  his  virtues  merited.  After  a  lapse 
of  a  full  century,  with  others  receiving  credit  for  his  deeds, 
the  reading  public  has  awakened  to  a  true  realization  of  his 
valor,  his  courage,  and  his  undaunted  spirit.  He  is  now  con¬ 
ceded  to  have  been  not  only  the  first  resident  of  the  upper 
Potomac  valley  for  the  period  between  1740  and  1780  (the 
most  critical  in  the  formation  of  this  great  country  of  ours), 
but  to  have  remained  there  “where  he  planted  his  feet”  in 

t 

the  face  of  the  greatest  obstacles  known  in  our  annals. 
Memorials  have  been  erected  to  his  honor  and  to  that  of  his 
children  and  his  children’s  children,  placing  their  records  in 
stone  and  bronze  where  time  cannot  efface  nor  the  deeds  of 
heroes  be  forgotten. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THOMAS  CRESAP, 

A  MARYLAND  PIONEER 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  probably 
about  the  year  1717,  there  came  to  his  Lordship’s  province 
of  Maryland  one  Thomas  Cresap,  a  Yorkshire  lad  of  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  a  typical  Englishman  of  that  yeoman 
class  which  hewed  the  forests  and  built  the  roads  of  colonial 
America.  With  no  assets  save  health,  a  rudimentary  edu¬ 
cation,  and  a  passion  for  the  acquisition  and  development  of 
land,  he  was  destined  before  his  long  life  should  close  to 
play  an  active  and  sometimes  an  important  part  in  that 
drama  of  the  wilderness  out  of  which  arose  an  empire. 
Without  many  of  the  gifts  of  greatness,  headstrong,  and  fre¬ 
quently  violent  in  word  an  deed,  he  none  the  less  bulks  large 
among  the  minor  characters  in  the  life  of  Maryland  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  although  some  may  question  the 
value  of  his  services  to  province  and  state,  no  one  will  deny 
the  interest  he  has  for  us  as  a  figure  of  almost  unequalled 
picturesqueness  among  his  contemporaries  in  that  day  of 
uncertainty  and  conflict. 

None  of  us  can  resist  the  appeal  of  the  pioneer,  the  bare 
armed  David  who  goes  forth  with  astonishing  cheerfulness, 
and  little  else,  against  the  Goliath  of  the  wilderness  and 
its  savage  people.  If  the  spiritual  glory  of  the  British  peo¬ 
ples  is  to  be  found  in  the  self-immolation  of  a  Livingstone, 
and  the  intellectual  in  the  humanity  of  the  mind  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  it  is  among  the  pioneers  that  we  must  look  for  the 
highest  development  of  that  material  side  of  their  activities, 
which,  after  all  may  show  itself  to  future  ages  as  their 
highest  achievement.  Somehow,  out  of  the  alembic  of 
mighty  endeavor,  crude  living,  fighting  and  intrigue,  is 
etherealized  the  unwritten  epic  of  accomplishment  which 
will  remain  as  the  great  record  of  the  English-speaking 
races  when  their  names  are  a  legend  in  the  lands  where 
now  they  sit  enthroned. 
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For  the  early  part  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Cresap,  we  have 
no  accessible  source  of  information  except  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  uncritical  second  chapter  of  the  biography1 
of  his  son,  Captain  Michael  Cresap,  a  defense  of  that 
maligned  border  warrior  and  hero  of  thei  Revolution  by  the 
Rev.  John  J.  Jacob,  a  Methodist  minister  who  grew  to  man¬ 
hood  in  the  Cresap  establishment.  This  author,  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  widow  of  Michael,  is  concerned  with  Thomas 
Cresap  only  as  the  father  of  his  hero,  on  which  account  he 
has  recorded  merely  those  parts  of  his  life  which  had  come 
to  him  as  matters  of  family  remembrance,  and  of  his  own 
acquaintance  in  early  life  with  him  whom  the  Indians 
called  the  “English  Colonel.”  He  avoids  the  mention  of  a 
date  in  this  chapter  as  though  it  were  a  symbol  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  although  he  tells  us  that  Thomas  Cresap  was  born 
at  Skipton  in  Yorkshire,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to‘  a  deposi¬ 
tion  made  by  our  hero  in  Maryland  in  1732  to  find  that  he 
there  describes  himself  as  “about  thirty  years”  of  age.2 
As  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  other  authority  than  Jacob 
for  giving  fifteen  years  as  his  age  at  the  time  of  emigration, 
and  even  that  source  of  information  is  barren  as  to  the  facts 
of  his  life  from  this  period  until  his  marriage  about  ten 
years  later  to  a  Miss  Johnson,  who  lived  apparently  in  Balti¬ 
more  County  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  town  of 
Havre  de  Grace. 

Shortly  after  the  marriage  here  spoken  of,  misfortune 
came  upon  Cresap  in  the  form  of  a  financial  stringency  so 
severe  that  in  order  to  avoid  a  judgment  of  nine  pounds  cur¬ 
rency,  he  fled  into  the  neighboring  province  of  Virginia. 
Here,  these  are  incidents  from  Jacob’s  slight  sketch,  he 
rented  a  farm  from  a  member  of  the  Washington  family, 
and  was  so  encouraged  by  his  prospects  that  he  shortly  re¬ 
turned  to  Maryland  for  the  purpose  of  moving  thence  his 
wife  and  what  small  belongings  were  left  to  him.  But  for 
once  our  masterful  youth  found  himself  acting  a  minor  part 
in  the  drama  of  his  life,  and  he  who  in  later  years  was  to 

’Jacob,  John  J.,  A  Biographicul  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  lata  Cap¬ 
tain  Michael  Cresap. 

2 Council  Proceedings,  1732. 
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become  the  “Maryland  monster”  to  his  neighbors  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  who  was  to  be  known  far  and  wide  as  an 
Indian  fighter  and  regarded  justly  as  a  stumbling  block  in 
the  onward  path  of  French  empire  was  in  this  domestic 
interlude  forced  to  surrender  to  a  woman’s  wish.  Mrs. 
Cresap,  lately  become  a  mother,  refused  to  move,  and  the 
doughty  Thomas  must  needs  find  means  to  satisfy  his  credi¬ 
tors  and  remain  in  Maryland. 

The  story  of  extreme  poverty  here  given  substantially 
as  told  by  Jacob  seems  at  variance  with  the  fact  that  only  a 
year  later  in  1729,  Cresap  bought  from  one  Stephen  Onion 
a  tract  of  land  called  Pleasant  Garden3  in  the  extreme  north 
of  the  province.  This  farm,  only  partly  cleared  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  lay  on  the  west  or  York  county  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna,  near  a  place  where  John  Wright  and  his  son 
John,  Quakers  of  that  neighborhood,  conducted  a  crude 
ferry,  at  the  terminals  of  which  early  grew  the  thriving 
towns  now  known  as  Wrightsville  and  Columbia.4  In  the 
various  documents  of  the  Pennsylvania  Archives  of  the  next 
seven  or  eight  years,  there  occur  many  expressions  which 
warrant  the  reader  in  feeling  that  the  Pennsylvanians  at 
least  were  of  the  opinion  that  Cresap  was  secretly  aided  in 
the  purchase  of  this  land  by  the  Maryland  government,  on 
the  condition  that  he  hold  it  for  his  Lordship  against  all 
comers,  particularly  against  the  authorities  of  the  northern 
province.  It  is  certain  that  concessions"  in  the  matter  of 
quit  rent  and  caution  money  were  contemplated  by  Lord 
Baltimore  in  favor  of  all  who  should  take  up  land  on  this 
border  under  a  Maryland  patent.  And  it  is  also  a  matter  of 
record  that  very  soon  after  Cresap  had  settled  on  the  most 
northerly  tract  held  under  a  Maryland  patent,  he  received 
from  Annapolis  commissions  to  act  as  justice  of  the  peace 
and  captain  of  militia.6 

Whether  or  not  these  facts  justify  the  conclusion  that 

8 Calvert  Papers. 

'Bump,  C.  W.,  Down  the  Historic  Susquehanna. 

LCalvert  Papers. 

“ Pennsylvania  Archives. 
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Cresap  was  a  secret  agent  of  the  Maryland  authorities  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  At  any  rate  he  went  to  work  in  a  most 
business  like  fashion  at  the  task  of  clearing  and  planting 
his  land,  and  building  a  clap-board  house  to  shelter  himself 
and  an  increasing  family.  Despite  his  dangerous  position, 
he  seems  to  have  built  fair  hopes  for  a  rapid  advance  of  his 
fortunes  under  the  new  conditions.  But  alas  for  his  well 
laid  plans!  For  fifty  years  previous  to  this  time  there  had 
been  raging  a  bitter  war  of  words  between  the  Baltimores 
and  the  Penns  as  to  the  true  northern  boundary  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Maryland,  and  when  Cresap  took  up  land  under 
a  Maryland  patent  and  turned,  it  must  be  confessed,  an 
arrogant  face  to  the  people  and  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
allegiance,  he  focussed  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  more 
than  a  generation,  a  sullen  hatred  which  until  this  time 
had  been  content  to  express  itself  without  the  aid  of  gun  or 
cudgel. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  here  than  to  recall  the 
principal  features  of  this  long  contest  for  territory  between 
the  Calverts  and  the  Penns.  In  the  charter  given  to  Sir 
George  Calvert  and  confirmed  to  his  son  Caecilius  by  the 
first  Charles,  it  was  expressly  stated  that  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  grant  should  be  the  fortieth  degree  north 
latitude.  William  Penn  and  his  sons  after  him,  desiring  an 
outlet  for  their  province  by  way  of  the  Chesapeake,  advanc¬ 
ed  a  variety  of  curious  and  some  very  plausible  claims  for  a 
southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  which  should  run  any¬ 
where  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  south  of  the  fortieth 
degree.  The  frankness  and  good  faith  of  the  Penns  in  this 
matter  is  decidedly  open  to  question,  although  historians  of 
the  province  which  bears  their  name  have  been  quick  to 
defend  them  against  any  imputation  of  dishonesty  or  sharp 
practice,  and  indeed  it  would  seem  that  some  of  the  defama¬ 
tion  of  their  characters  which  Maryland  writers  have 
engaged  in  is  without  foundation  in  recorded  fact.  But 
any  one  who  gives  careful  study  to  the  contest  will  agree 
with  an  unprejudiced  historian7  who  writes  the  following 
sentences : — 

’Mereness,  N.  D.,  Maryland  as  a  Proprietary  Province. 
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“Whatever  may  be  the  prevailing  opinion  as  to  the 
character  of  William  Penn,  it  is  clear  that  in  dealing  with 
the  Catholic  lord  proprietor  of  Maryland,  his  Quaker  prin¬ 
ciples  did  not  cause  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  to  control  his 
actions.  On  the  contrary,  after  his  strong  desire  to  acquire 
for  his  province  the  command  of  a  suitable  water  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  ocean  had  made  him  extremely  covetous  of 
the  northwestern  part  of  Maryland,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
league  himself  with  the  unprincipled  Duke  of  York,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  Lord  Baltimore  of  that  part 
of  his  province,  but  even — when  the  Duke  became  King 
James  II — for  making  void  the  Maryland  charter.” 

In  1732,  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  acting  under  a  misap¬ 
prehension  as  to  the  exact  location  of  Cape  Henlopen,  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  sons  of  William  Penn  whereby  he 
yielded  to  them  all  that  they  had  been  demanding  since  the 
beginning  of  the  controversy  by  their  father  in  1681.  When 
Charles  learned  of  the  extent  of  the  territory  which  he  had 
ignorantly  and  weakly  given  up,  he  refused  to  carry  out 
the  terms  of  his  agreement,  and  the  whole  question  event¬ 
ually  was  carried  to  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  for  settle¬ 
ment.  Sitting  in  this  court  in  1750,  Lord  Hardwick 
decided  that  the  agreement  of  1732  should  hold,  and  in  1763 
the  surveyors  Mason  and  Dixon  began  to  run  between  the 
two  provinces  the  boundary  line  which  has  ever  since  gone 
by  their  name. 

Of  course  there  was  a  great  deal  more  to  the  controversy 
than  this.  The  Baltimores  were  weak  when  they  should 
have  been  strong,  and  bold  when  a  less  aggressive  course 
would  have  served  them  better.  Relying  often  merely  upon 
the  honesty  of  their  claim,  they  were  outmatched  by  men 
who  were  keenly  aware  that  they  had  to  make  out  their 
case,  and  who  regarded  no  shift  or  quibble  as  too  small  for 
them  to  use  to  advantage.  The  original  point  at  issue  was 
befogged  with  a  thousand  irrelevant  details.  The  contest 
became  involved  in  certain  far-reaching  entanglements  of 
English  and  colonial  politics,  and  a  difference  between  two 
landed  gentlemen  in  1681  as  to  the  division  line  in  their  es¬ 
tates  had  become  in  1750  a  quarrel  between  two  common- 
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wealths  for  the  possession  of  a  principality.  To  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  did  a  generation  in  the  courts  becloud  the  issue  that  it 
is  difficult  for  the  layman  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  several 
points  in  contention.  But  “after  all,”  as  a  great  jurist  said 
in  a  different  connection,  “things  are  what  they  are,  and  not 
other  things,”  and  all  must  agree  that  40°  north  latitude 
is  not  39°  45',  nor  is  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  by  any 
process  of  conjuring,  Philadelphia,  Maryland. 

This  famous  controversy  has  been  chronicled  definitely 
in  a  work  accepted  and  published  in  1908  by  the  legislatures 
of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,8  in  which  appears  the 
“History  of  the  Boundary  Dispute  between  the  Baltimores 
and  Penns  Resulting  in  the  Original  Mason  and  Dixon 
Line,”  by  E.  B.  Mathews  of  this  Society,  a  monument  of 
fair  and  unprejudiced  historical  writing.  This  monograph 
is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  thorough  works  on  any 
phase  of  Maryland  history,  and  it  has  never  been  fully 
appreciated,  I  believe,  because  of  its  inclusion  in  the  forbid¬ 
ding  dress  of  a  legislative  report.  The  Penn  Breviate,  a 
contemporary  collection  of  evidence  in  support  of  the 
northern  province,  is  a  closely  printed  volume  of  several 
hundred  pages,  and  it  presents  an  apparently  flawless  array 
of  testimony  in  favor  of  the  cause  which  it  upholds.  The 
Baltimore  case  must  be  studied  in  the  Maryland  Archives, 
the  Calvert  papers,  various  court  records  and  ephemeral 
publications.  Dr.  Mathews'  work  has  made  it  unnecessary 
for  any  one  but  the  special  student  to  study  the  original 
sources,  and  it  has  reduced  even  his  labors  to  a  minimum  by 
the  inclusion  of  a  bibliography  as  exhaustive  as  it  is  volumi¬ 
nous. 

Into  the  scene  of  discord  caused  by  this  contest  entered 
Mr.  Thomas  Cresap  when  he  bought  the  tract  called  Pleas¬ 
ant  Garden  and  acknowledged  the  Proprietary  of  Maryland 
as  his  overlord.  Cresap  himself  was  not  precisely  an  angel 
of  peace ;  his  hand  was  fashioned  for  the  cudgel  rather  than 
for  the  olive  branch,  and  what  has  since  been  called  the 

bMaryland  Geological  Survey,  Volume  Seven.  Report  on  the  Res'tir- 
vey  of  the  Maryland- Pennsylvania  Boundary. 
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“Conojacular  War”  revolved  principally  about  this  aggres¬ 
sive  Yorkshireman,  who  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to 
secure  and  hold  a  bit  of  land  for  himself  and  his  children. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  Cresap  seems  to  have  been  in 
trouble  with  his  neighbors  in  Pennsylvania,  for  in  1732  the 
Governor  and  Council  receive  a  complaint  from  Samuel 
Blunston,  a  magistrate  of  Lancaster  County,  in  which  he 
alleges  the  Marylander  to  have  been  guilty  of  unprovoked 
ill-treatment  of  some  friendly  Indians  of  the  neighborhood. 
Cresap  is  ordered  to  Annapolis9  and  there  told  by  his  Excel¬ 
lency  that  his  best  policy  is  to  live  at  peace  with  the  Indians, 
and  that  as  long  as  he  conducts  himself  properly,  he  shall 
be  protected  from  any  insults  of  the  Pennsylvanians.  From 
now  on  for  the  next  four  years  his  life  was  to  be  one  of 
continual  embroilment  with  those  of  his  neighbors  who  held 
the  Pennsylvania  allegiance.  Reading  the  numerous  deposi¬ 
tions,  warrants,  and  letters  of  the  period  preserved  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Archives,  one  gathers  that  he  was  looked 
upon  by  Governor  Gordon  and  and  the  other  officials,  parti- 
culary  Samuel  Blunston,  as  a  blackguard  of  the  worst  type, 
although  Governor  Ogle  of  Maryland  says  in  support  of  a 
contrary  view  that  Cresap  is  reported  to  him  as  a  “very 
sober  and  modest  person.”  He  was  accused  of  assisting  in 
the  escape  of  fugitives  from  Pennsylvania  justice,  of  shoot¬ 
ing  the  horses  of  a  Pennsylvanian  living  near  him,  and  of 
other  misdemeanors  of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature,  and 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Pennsylvania  officials  were  directed  to 
his  capture  and  ejectment  from  the  land  which  he  occupied. 

In  spite  of  the  ill  repute  which  was  his  beyond  the  border, 
on  this  side  of  it,  Cresap  was  regarded  as  a  very  useful 
person  to  the  government,  for  sometime  in  the  year  1732, 
or  maybe  earlier,  he  was  made  a  justice  of  the  peace  of 
Baltimore  County  and  a  captain  of  militia.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  is  sent  under  orders  with  a  score  of  armed  men 
to  protect  a  surveyor  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  ferry 
at  a  place  near  where  the  Wrights  had  one  already  in  active 
operation.  On  this  occasion  he  arouses  the  wrath  of  the 
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sheriff  of  Lancaster  County  so  effectually  that  a  short  time 
afterwards  reprisal  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  night  attack 
upon  his  house.10  He  is  saved  from  surprise  and  capture  by 
the  active  assistance  of  his  wife,  who  having  been  stationed 
at  a  point  where  she  could  watch  the  river,  mounted  a  horse 
and  after  an  exciting  chase  reached  her  home  in  time  to 
warn  its  defenders  of  the  coming  of  the  little  army  which 
she  had  discoverd  in  the  act  of  landing.  One  of  the  assail¬ 
ants,  a  certain  Knowles  Daunt,  receives  in  the  fierce  scrim¬ 
mage  which  ensues  a  wound  from  Cresap’s  gun  from  which 
he  later  died.  His  companions,  giving  up  their  attempt 
upon  a  house  so  well  defended,  naively  ask  Mrs.  Cresap  for 
a  candle  wherewith  they  may  search  for  the  bullet  which 
they  know  to  be  somewhere  in  the  wounded  man’s  body, 
but  that  unforgiving  lady,  with  reason,  one  is  inclined  to 
think,  refuses  this  aid  and  adds  that  she  does  not  care  if  the 
bullet  is  found  to  be  in  his  heart.  Wifely  cooperation  of  the 
sort  here  described  must  have  been  a  comfort  to  the  factious 
Cresap  on  this  and  similar  occasions  of  his  life.  For  the 
killing  of  the  man  Daunt,  Cresap  stood  trial  in  Maryland 
and  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  murder  which  had  been 
brought  against  him  by  the  Pennsylvanians. 

This  attack  and  others  on  Cresap  and  his  neighbors  were 
accompanied  by  threats  against  all  who  continued  to  pay 
allegiance,  or  in  other  words,  taxes,  to  Lord  Baltimore. 
Indeed  at  one  time  the  Marylanders  are  disturbed  by  the 
rumor  that  the  Indians  will  be  set  upon  them,  but  as  this 
means  of  eviction  was  never  tried,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  threat  to  employ  it,  which  had  frightened  them  thor¬ 
oughly,  was  engendered  in  great  measure  of  rum  and 
enthusiasm.  The  whole  period  is  a  vexed  one,  with  arrests 
and  recriminations  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the  other, 
the  two  governors  making  respectful  representations  to 
each  other,  and  their  officers  using  any  but  respectful  means 
to  settle  a  question  which  kept  the  whole  countryside  in  a 
state  of  open  war. 

Again,  in  1735,  Cresap  deposes  that  his  enemies  have 
tried  to  make  him  prisoner  on  the  open  road,11  and  there 
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appears  in  his  sturdy  sentences  a  genuine  fear  of  injury  to 
himself  and  destruction  to  his  property.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vanians  seem  to  have  been  the  aggressors  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  cases  which  are  recorded,  and  in  one  instance 
Robert  Buchanan,  high  sheriff  of  Lancaster  County,  seized 
and  jailed  ten  or  more  of  Lord  Baltimore’s  tenants.  On 
another  occasion  this  same  Buchanan  seizes  Jacob  Lough- 
man,  and  adds  to  the  indignities  which  he  puts  upon  his 
prisoner,  by  giving  his  wife  a  very  severe  beating  for 
attempting  to  interfere  with  the  arrest.  Loughman’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  affair  furnishes  us  with  a  mild  amusement  and 
no  little  gratification  in  its  outcome: 

On  the  way  to  jail,  says  Loughman,  “they  were  met  by 
five  Dutchmen.  One  of  the  Sherr.  Gang  asked  the  Dutch¬ 
men  where  they  were  going.  They  making  no  Answer,  one 
of  the  Sherrs.  men  struck  one  of  the  Dutchmen  as  they  sate 
on  Horse  back  another  lusty  Dutchman  getts  of  (sic)  his 
Horse  said  he  could  not  stand  &  see  that  then  they  immedi¬ 
ately  all  got  to  Fighting  Upon  which  this  Depont.  thought  he 
would  Assist  his  Countrymen  &  went  to  pick  up  a  Stick 
when  an  Irishman  Comes  behind  him  &  knocked  him  down 
with  a  Club  where  he  Lay  he  knows  not  how  long  but  the 
first  Passage  this  Depont.  remembers  after  Coming  to 
himself  was  that  he  see  the  Sheriff  and  his  Company  run¬ 
ning  away.  Upon  which  his  Countrymen  the  Dutchmen 
looseing  their  Horses  got  up  and  rode  after  them  And  in  a 
very  little  time  returned  with  the  High  Sheriff  of  Lancaster 
Robert  Buchanan  whom  they  told  this  Depont.  they  had 
catched  and  went  directly  with  said  Sheriff  to  Capt. 
Cresap’s.” 

We  cannot  doubt  that  Cresap  was  glad  to  see  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  this  polyglot  company  of  warriors,  leading  a  dis¬ 
comfited  prisoner  and  nursing  their  own  broken  heads.  If 
a  man  would  live  and  thrive  on  his  Lordship’s  northern 
boundary  in  1735,  he  must  have  a  hard  fist  and  a  hard 
head,  with  the  willingness  to  use  the  one  and  sacrifice  the 
other  in  whichever  cause  he  espoused. 

Very  soon  after  the  humilation  of  Buchanan  recorded  in 
the  good  Loughman’s  deposition,  on  November  24,  173G,  to 
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be  exact,  a  more  determined  siege  was  laid  to  Cresap’s 
house  than  any  of  those  which  had  preceded  it,  and  this 
time  the  success  of  the  assailants  was  complete.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  tell  the  story  better  than  did  the  indignant  victim 
himself  as  he  lay  in  Philadelphia  jail,  and  made  a  deposition 
which  found  its  way  into  the  muniment  chest  of  Lord  Balti¬ 
more,  and  today  is  preserved  among  the  Calvert  papers  in 
the  vaults  of  this  Society.  Hear  an  injured  man  tell  of  his 
wrongs  in  sturdy,  graphic  language,  the  simplicity  of  which 
carries  conviction  of  the  narrator’s  belief  in  the  justice  of 
his  cause: 

“On  Wednesday  the  24th  November  before  sun  Rise 
Samuel  Smith  Sheriff  of  Lancaster  County  with  about 
Twenty  four  or  twenty  six  persons  Armed  with  Guns  Pis- 
tolls  &  Swords  Surrounded  the  house  of  me  the  said  Cresap 
wch  very  much  surprised  me  I  being  then  in  Bed;  As  soon 
as  I  Could  get  out  of  bed  I  Demanded  of  them  their  Business 
there  or  what  they  wanted,  whose  Answer  was  to  me  that 
they  Came  in  Order  to  Take  me  &  that  they  had  got  me  in  a 
Cage  and  would  not  Depart  from  thence  until  they  had  me 
Dead  or  Alive  unless  I  would  Surrender  my  Self  a  Prisoner 
to  them.  My  answer  was  that  I  would  not  surrender  my¬ 
self  a  Prisoner  to  them,  for  that  as  I  was  in  my  Own  House 
which  I  Thought  my  Castle,  Neither  the  Laws  of  God  or 
Man  would  Compell  me  to  Surrender,  and  Therefore  if  they 
attempted  to  brake  into  my  House  they  might  Depend  on 
my  shooting  some  of  them  or  using  my  Endeavors  so  to  Do. 

I  produced  some  laws  to  make  Appear  to  them  the  Ill 
Consequence  Attending  Persons  breaking  in  or  Offering  so 
To  Do  or  Destroy  or  Burn  Houses,  Especially  Hawkin’s 
Pleas  of  the  Crown,  &  of  which  I  read  some  part  to  them, 
which  they  Did  not  Regard  Telling  me  that  they  had  the 
Laws  of  Pennsylvania  to  Try  me  by.  They  seized  my  Flat 
&  sent  some  Hands  in  her  Over  the  River  which  soon  after 
Returned  with  Six  or  Eight  and  twenty  men  in  her  with  Rum 
and  Victualls.  Upon  the  Coming  of  these  Men,  they  &  those 
who  came  first  threatened  my  Life,  presenting  their  Guns 
&  Pistolls  at  me  &  Surrounding  my  House  to  the  great 
Terror  of  me  &  my  family  Especially  my  wife  who  was 
very  big  with  Child  and  fell  in  Labour  with  the  fright. 
Soon  after  my  Flat  Landed  with  the  persons  afd,  and  that 
they  had  Surrounded  the  House  as  already  mentioned,  they 
fired  in  at  my  House  &  then  Drew  Off  to  a  small  Distance 
Loaded  their  Guns,  Eat  some  Vitualls  and  Drank  Rum  & 
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there  continued  for  about  Two  Hours  still  threatening  me 
all  the  Time,  &  Came  a  second  time  and  fired  a  Volley  and 
then  retired  again  &  drank  more  Rum.  At  length  finding 
their  firing  Inefectual  they  broke  in  an  Out  House  of  mine 
and  Attempted  to  brake  into  my  Dwelling  House,  upon 
which  I  fired  a  Pistoll  with  nothing  in  it  but  powder  out  of 
my  House,  which  made  them  to  Retire,  &  then  fired  a  Volley 
of  Shot  at  the  House  one  shot  of  which  took  the  Stock  of  my 
Gun  in  the  House  and  went  into  a  Post  which  was  before 
my  body,  and  by  that  means  preserved  me  from  the  Shot 
which  Otherwise  would  probably  have  been  the  Death  of 
me.  They  afterwards  Retired  &  Charged  their  Guns  and  so 
Continued  until  Mr.  Smout  one  of  the  Justices  of  Lancaster 
County  Came  still  threatening  me,  with  some  others  with 
him  upon  which  Smout  Desired  I  would  Surrender  myself 
a  Prisoner  or  that  they  would  burn  the  House  Over  my 
head,  he  saying  that  they  had  a  Sufficient  Authority  from 
the  Propry  of  Pennsylvania  &  Two  of  the  Judges  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  for  so  Doing.  My  Answer  was  to  him  chat  as  I 
thought  I  had  a  good  Cause  on  my  side  and  the  Laws  of 
England  to  protect  me  that  I  would  not  Surrender  myself 
to  them  or  words  to  that  purpose.  Whereupon  soon  after¬ 
wards  they  set  my  House  on  fire  and  the  People  Scattered 
about,  some  about  Trees  Stumps  and  other  Obscure  places 
until  my  House  was  all  in  a  flame;  upon  which  at  the  Insti¬ 
gation  of  my  wife  and  Children  who  Cryed  about  me, 
Earnestly  Desireing  &  pressing  me  to  go  out  &  let  them  go 
Out  (my  wife  being  then  in  Labour)  and  not  perish  in  the 
flames,  I  Opened  the  Door  and  let  them  go  out  and  presently 
followed  them,  whereupon  Several  Guns  were  fired  Several 
of  which  shots  hit  me  perticularly  one  in  my  shoulder,  three 
small  shott  on  my  middle  finger,  and  one  on  my  right  Eye 
brow,  upon  which  I  made  Directly  to  my  Landing,  where  I 
kept  my  Flat,  where  several  persons  Came  upon  me  with 
Guns  and  Clubs,  and  Knockt  me  Down,  there  held  me  and 
made  me  a  Prisoner,  &  soon  after  I  was  seized  I  saw  them 
lead  one  Loughlin  Malone  one  of  my  Servants  who  was  with 
me  in  my  House  when  it  was  set  on  fire,  &  was  by  them 
seated  by  me  in  the  Flat,  and  being  all  of  a  Gore  of  Blood 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  Shott,  who  replyed  that  he  was.  Up¬ 
on  which  I  asked  him  where  his  wound  was,  who  laid  his 
hand  on  his  Belly.  Then  I  asked  him  who  Shott  him ;  whose 
answer  was  to  me  that  he  Did  not  know  the  Man’s  name 
but  that  it  was  the  man  I  used  that  Day  to  Call  the  Priest. 
I  then  asked  him  if  he  could  show  me  the  Man,  whose 
answer  was  to  me  that  that  was  the  man  (whose  name  I 
knew  to  be  David  Priest)  and  Instantly  Dyed;  upon  which 
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they  Carryed  him  out  of  the  Flat  and  laid  him  by  the  Water 
side  and  then  Carryed  me  and  the  Rest  of  us  over  the  River 
to  John  Rosses  where  they  kept  us  that  night  and  the  next 
Day  brought  us  to  New  Town  in  Lancaster  County,  and  the 
fryday  following  brought  me  in  Irons  with  Michael  Risner, 
Miles  Foy  and  Jacob  Mathias  Minshaw  to  Philadelphia 
Prison.  In  Testimony  whereof  I  the  said  Thomas  Cresap 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  am  willing  to  Depose  to  the  Truth 
of  the  Facts  herein.” 

It  is  necessary  to  fall  back  on  Jacob’s  narrative  here  if  we 
are  to  follow  Cresap  during  the  few  days  intervening  be¬ 
tween  his  capture  and  his  imprisonment  in  Philadelphia 
jail.  According  to  him  the  gruesomeness  of  this  night  of 
battle,  pillage  and  murder  was  somewhat  relieved  by  a 
trick  which  Cresap  played  on  his  captors  in  their  passage 
of  the  river. 

“They  tied  his  hands  behind  him,  and  were  pushing 
across  the  river  with  their  herculean  prisoner  watched  and 
guarded  by  a  man  on  each  side;  but  our  old  Yorkshire  hero, 
seizing  a  favorably  opportunity,  elbowed  one  of  his  guard 
overboard  into  the  river.  The  night  being  dark,  the  Pen- 
nites  thought  it  was  Cresap  in  the  water,  and  fell  upon  him 
randum  tandum  with  their  poles;  but  poor  Paddy — he  was 
an  Irishman — not  pleased  at  all  with  this  sport,  made  such 
lamentable  cries  that  discovering  their  mistake,  they  hoisted 
him  out  of  his  cold  bath.” 

It  is  permitted  us  to  hope  that  this  was  the  same  Irish¬ 
man  who  on  another  occasion  stole  up  behind  our  friend 
Loughman  and  clubbed  him  into  insensibility. 

When  the  victorious  Pennsylvanians  reached  Lancaster, 
they  proceeded  at  once  to  shackle  their  prisoner,  an 
indignity  to  which  he  submitted  quietly  until  the  work  was 
finished,  then,  raising  his  iron  bound  wrist  he  brought  them 
down  upon  the  head  of  the  smith  and  stretched  that  worthy 
on  the  ground.  It  was  no  wonder  then,  with  the  news  of 
this  and  his  other  deeds  of  hardihood  fresh  in  their  recol¬ 
lection,  that  the  entire  population  of  Philadelphia  turned 
out  to  see  the  “Maryland  monster,”  as  he  was  led  in  triumph 
into  that  city.  One  in  the  crowd  asked  him  jocularly  what 
he  thought  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom  he  replied  with  a 
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rather  splendid  bravado,  “Why,  this  is  the  finest  city  in  the 
Province  of  Maryland.”  There  was  surely  a  high,  un¬ 
daunted  spirit  in  Thomas  Cresap. 

After  the  burning  of  Cresap’s  house,  the  Governor  and 
Council  petitioned12  the  King  to  put  an  end  to  “This  Pro¬ 
ceeding  by  Fire  and  Sword  to  establish  the  Bounds  which 
are  now  in  Dispute  before  the  high  Court  of  Chancery.” 
They  state  very  strongly  the  case  of  Thomas  Cresap,  a 
Magistrate,  whose  house  had  been  burned  by  these  “out¬ 
rageous  People,”  and  one  of  his  men  killed  and  others 
wounded,  and  they  are  amazed  at  the  refusal  to  release  the 
prisoner  on  the  ground  that  he  “had  been  guilty  of  a  former 
Murder,”  a  very  extraordinary  contention,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Council,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  years  ago  when 
the  Pennsylvanians  attacked  Cresap,  he  “in  Defence  of  his 
House  fired  a  gun,  and  shot  the  Deceased  in  the  Leg  or 
Thigh  of  which  Wound  he  dyed;  for  this  fact  the  Owner  of 
the  House  was  brought  to  his  Tryal  in  this  Province;  and 
the  late  Governor  of  Pensilvania  was  so  sensible  of  this 
being  the  Truth  of  the  Case,  that  he  often  declared  the 
Owner  of  the  house  ought  not  to  be  accountable  for  that 
Mans  Death.”  The  Council  in  view  of  these  circumstances 
pray  to  his  Majesty  for  his  royal  interposition.  The  King 
in  Council  on  Aug.  18,  1737,  orders12  that  the  two  proprie¬ 
taries  make  no  more  grants  of  land  in  the  disputed  terri¬ 
tory,  and  that  they  do  not  “permit  or  Suffer  any  Tumults, 
Riots,  or  other  Outrageous  Disorders  to  be  Committed  on 
the  Borders  of  their  respective  Provinces.” 

Both  sides  were  well  tired  of  the  recourse  to  arms  by 
this  time,  and  the  king’s  injunction  was  regarded  as  a  good 
excuse  for  the  cessation  of  open  hostilities,  although  the 
few  months  following  Cresap’s  capture  saw  numerous  ar¬ 
rests,  and  one  forced  entry  of  a  Pennsylvania  jail  with  the 
consequent  delivery  of  its  Maryland  prisoners.  The  terri¬ 
tory  remained  in  legal  dispute  for  fourteen  years  after  this, 
when  as  has  been  told,  the  Chancellor’s  decision  of  1750  set- 
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tied  it  for  all  time.  The  superior  energy  and  legal  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Penns  unquestionably  enabled  them  to  present 
to  the  High  Court  the  better  case  in  a  purely  legal  sense, 
but  any  man  unaffected  by  the  spirit  of  partisanship  will 
agree  with  those  who  affirm  the  essential  truth  and  justice 
of  the  Maryland  claim  as  it  was  originally  presented,  un¬ 
clouded  by  the  technicalities  of  nearly  a  century  of  litiga¬ 
tion. 

It  is  said  that  the  Pennsylvanians  were  willing  to  release 
Cresap  after  he  had  been  a  few  weeks  in  custody,  but  we 
are  told  that  the  “Maryland  Monster”  declined  his  free¬ 
dom  until  his  case  should  have  been  taken  into  cognizance 
by  the  King.11  Accordingly,  so  the  story  runs,  the  Phila¬ 
delphians  had  an  unwelcome  guest  in  their  house  of  deten¬ 
tion  for  nearly  a  year,  when,  the  King  having  issued  his 
order  of  1737,  he  consented  to  be  set  free  and  to  return  to 
his  wife  and  children,  who  had  been  cared  for  all  this  time 
by  some  friendly  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  home 
on  the  Susquehanna. 

Cresap’s  next  venture  bespeaks  him  a  man  of  unquench¬ 
able  spirit.  In  common  with  other  thousands  of  his  day 
he  had  heard  dimly  the  yet. unspoken  words  of  Greeley — 
“Young  man,  go  west.”  Instead  of  weakly  complaining  of 
'  his  misfortunes,  he  gathered  what  utensils  and  stock  were 
left  to  him,  loaded  his  family  upon  a  wagon  and  set  out  for 
the  land  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  Mr.  Daniel  Dulany 
the  elder,  and  others  were  succeeding  in  attracting  settlers 
to  lands  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  which  they  leased  or  sold 
on  a  system  of  easy  mortgages.  In  addition  to  a  valuable 
farm  called  Long  Meadows  which  he  obtained,  probably  in 
this  way,  from  Mr.  Dulany,  Cresap  borrowed  from  him 
500  pounds  currency  and  settled  down  in  the  midst  of  a 
growing  population  of  English  and  German  settlers,  deter¬ 
mined  once  more  to  secure  for  himself  a  home  and  a 
fortune.14 

Here  then  in  the  rich  Cumberland  Valley,  at  a  place  on 
the  Antietain  about  two  miles  from  Hagerstown,  Captain 

“Jacob,  J.  J.,  Biog.  Sketch  of  Capt.  Michael  Cresap. 
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Thomas  Cresap,  one  time  magistrate  in  Baltimore  County, 
built  him  a  stone  and  log  house  over  a  generous  spring, 
and  loopholed  its  walls  for  defense  against  those  bands  of 
Indians,  which  still,  in  war  and  in  peace,  made  that  beauti¬ 
ful  sparsely  timbered  valley  their  highroad  from  north  to 
south.  By  entering  into  trade  with  these  people,  Cresap 
hoped  to  build  up  a  thriving  business  in  furs,  and  in  this 
manner  add  to  the  income  from  his  farming  operations. 
But  once  more  a  perverse  fate  turned  its  back  upon  the 
advancement  of  his  fortunes.  His  first  consignment  of 
pelts  was  sent  to  England  in  a  vessel  which  by  mischance 
fell  in  with  a  French  frigate,  and  as  one  result  of  the 
encounter,  Mr.  Cresap  was  for  a  third  time  insolvent.  He 
discharged  his  debt  to  Mr.  Dulany  in  the  mysterious  fashion 
common  to  bankrupts  in  that  day  and  this,  collected  his 
stock  and  implements,  once  more  loaded  his  family  upon  a 
wagon  and  for  the  third  and  last  time  turned  his  face 
toward  the  west.  The  foundations  of  his  house  on  the 
Antietam  remained  in  Scharf’s  time  as  the  basis  of  a  later 
superstructure,  and  the  visitor  to  Hagerstown  is  motored 
out  the  Marsh  Pike  and  shown  Cresap’s  House  or  Cresap’s 
Fort,  frequently  by  people  to  whom  its  builder  is  but  a 
name.15 

This  is  our  last  sight  of  Cresap  for  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years.  We  know,  however,  that  he  settled  himself  and 
his  family  at  a  place  called  Shawanese  Old  Town,  an  aban¬ 
doned  Indian  village,  situated  on  the  Potomac  in  the  present 
Allegany  County  about  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  directly  opposite  Green  Spring  Station  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  the  time  the  farthest  west  of 
any  of  the  Maryland  settlements.  Here,  re-naming  the 
place  Skipton,  which  in  its  topography  it  somewhat 
resembled,  he  built  a  strongly  stockaded  house,  and  by 
trading  farming  and  cattle  raising,  he  succeeded  in  acquir¬ 
ing,  before  many  years  had  passed,  a  large  landed  estate 
and  no  small  measure  of  that  prosperity  which  fortune  had 
denied  him  in  his  former  ventures. 

15Scharf,  J.  T.,  History  of  Western  Maryland. 
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It  is  well  to  state  at  once  that  the  chief  personage  oil  the 
western  border  of  Maryland  from  1740  until  the  final 
capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  by  General  Forbes  in  1758  was 
no  other  than  Colonel  Thomas  Cresap.  This  eminence  in 
the  perplexed  affairs  of  the  border  may  be  attributed  to  two 
causes,  the  first  of  which  was  a  certain  aggressiveness  of 
spirit  and  efficiency  of  mind  and  body  which  seemed  inevi¬ 
tably  to  attract  him  to  the  very  center  of  action,  no  matter 
where  he  might  be.  If  in  connection  with  these  personal 
characteristics  the  strategic  nature  of  the  situation  in 
which  he  now  found  himself  is  considered,  the  reason  is 
clear  why  the  Sharpe  Correspondence,  the  Dinwiddie 
Papers,  the  Maryland  Archives  and  other  contemporary 
documents  are  found  to  be  rich  in  references  to  this  ven¬ 
turer  who  could  be  frightened  away  from  his  western 
stronghold  neither  by  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  nor  by 
the  mandates  and  threats  of  the  French,  then  in  the  flush  of 
imperial  extension  of  their  territory. 

Tf  a  war  party  of  Six  Nations  wished  to  go  southward 
to  battle  with  their  southern  enemies,  their  easiest  path  led 
them  from  New  York  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Laurel 
Hills  and  so  through  Pennsylvania  into  Maryland  at  the 
point  occupied  by  Cresap,  whose  house  on  the  Potomac  thus 
became  a  rendezvous  for  them  and  marked  a  stage  in  their 
journey.  Moreover  if  they  were  not  in  too  great  force,  they 
could  count  on  receiving  food  from  the  famous  great  kettle 
of  the  hospitable  frontiersman,  whom  they  designated  on 
this  account  as  “Big  Spoon.”  When  in  later  years  Virgin¬ 
ian  settlers  began  to  press  into  the  Ohio  region,  following 
the  lines  of  easiest  travel,  they  found  it  more  desirable  to 
cross  the  Potomac  somewhere  near  Cresap’s  house  and  so 
on  to  the  Monongahela  by  the  road  which  he  had  blazed  in 
that  direction  than  to  struggle  over  mountain  ranges  beset 
with  every  difficulty  known  to  man  and  beast.  Therefore, 
whether  you  were  a  hungry  Indian  travelling  north  and 
south  in  paint  and  feathers,  or  the  surveyor  George  Wash¬ 
ington  working  to  the  west  with  rod  and  transit,  Cresap 
figured  largely  in  your  calculations,  and  his  house  with  its 
rude  comforts  cried  “hasten”  to  your  weary  bones. 
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It  was  a  motley  company  which  gathered  around  the 
“English  Colonel”  in  his  fastness  on  the  Potomac.  In  1750 
Christopher  Gist  writes,10  that  he  found  in  Logstown,  a 
village  on  the  Ohio  about  seventeen  miles  below  Pittsburgh, 
“a  Parcel  of  reprobate  Indian  Traders.”  He  found  also 
good  Indians  and  bad  Indians,  and  a  day  or  two  later  he 
came  upon  George  Croghan  and  Andrew  Montour,  and 
these — the  traders,  Gist,  the  Indians,  Croghan  and  Andrew 
Montour,  Trent,  Conrad  Weiser,  Washington,  Braddock, 
Nemacolin  and  the  Half  King,  each  of  them  a  distinct  type 
in  an  age  and  place  rich  in  types,  were  all  known  to  Cresap 
and  frequent  visitors  at  his  house.  They  were  an  interest¬ 
ing  group  typical  of  the  conditions  which  bred  them,  and  a 
word  or  two  about  some  of  them,  showing  their  relations 
with  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  will  not  be  out  of  place  in 
these  pages. 

Christopher  Gist,  without  doubt  a  very  worthy  man,  one 
does  not  altogether  admire  and  like.  Sharpe  found  him 
worse  than  useless  in  a  certain  exigency  of  the  French 
war,17  and  he  was  always  unfriendly  to  Cresap,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Governor  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia,  quarreled  with  him 
in  a  very  bitter  fashion.  Says  our  informant  in  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Fairfax,  I  “am  sorry  for  the  difference  between  Gist 
and  Cresap;  the  former  has  shown  me  some  unmannerly 
Affidavits  swore  to  in  M’yl’d,  and  I  believe  Cresap  is  a 
person  of  hot  Resentm’t  and  great  Acrimony.”18  Gist,  how¬ 
ever  was  a  bold  explorer  and  surveyor  whose  activities  in 
opening  the  Ohio  country  to  settlement  must  always  be 
noted  in  any  consideration  of  that  interesting  story  of 
American  expansion.  He  had  that  knack,  which  Cresap 
never  acquired,  of  winning  and  holding  the  confidence  of 
the  Indians,  and  by  reason  of  this  and  his  general  intre¬ 
pidity  he  became  a  personage  of  importance  in  the  service 
of  Dinwiddie,  under  whom  he  held  a  captain’s  commission, 

10Gist,  C.,  Journal,  etc.,  ed.  by  W.  M.  Darlington. 

17Schlesinger,  A.  M.,  Maryland’s  Share  in  the  Last  Intercolonial  W7«r, 
Md.  Hist.  Mag.,  June  and  Sept.  1912. 

16 Dinwiddie  Correspondence. 
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although  he  was  a  Marylander  by  birth  and  breeding.  His 
journals  detailing  his  widespread  explorations  in  the  Ohio 
country  are  historical  documents  of  the  first  value. 

During  one  of  Gist’s  visits  to  Cresap  there  occurred  an 
incident  which  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  difficulties  of  life 
on  that  exposed  border,  and  likewise  shows  the  latter  to 
us  in  one  of  those  fits  of  temper  which  seem  to  have  been 
characteristic  of  him.  In  September  1751,  Gist  writes  to 
Governor  Ogle,19  telling  him  of  a  late  occasion  when  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Six  Nation  warriors  resting  for  the  night  at 
Cresap’s  stockade,  very  unceremoniously  killed  a  steer  and 
several  hogs  belonging  to  their  host  and  seized  a  supply  of 
corn  flour,  and  bread.  The  owner  of  these  commodities,  “be¬ 
ing  in  a  Passion  with  them  threatened  to  Shoot  among  them 
at  Night  when  they  were  Dancing  a  War  Dance.”  He  was 
dissuaded  from  his  purpose  after  great  difficulty,  and  Gist 
undertook  to  negotiate  the  affair,  and  suceeeded,  as  the 
following  letter  from  the  Indians  to  Ogle  indicates,  in  clear¬ 
ing  the  air  for  the  time  being :: — 


“Brother  Tograhogan 

We  are  sorry  to  find  that  we  are  under  this  Necessity  of 
making  this  Complaint  to  you  which  has  happened  at  a 
Time  when  we  met  a  proper  Person  to  be  an  Interpreter 
between  us  and  our  brother  Cresap  who  has  of  late  Seemed 
angry  with  us  and  we  did  not  know  for  what  and  finding 
he  did  not  give  us  Victuals  so  chearfully  as  usual  our  Young 
men  went  out  and  killd  Sundry  of  his  Hogs  at  which  he 
flew  into  a  Passion  with  us — there  was  a  Proper  Interpreter 
who  told  us  that  our  Brother  Tograhogan  did  not  pay  for 
the  Victuals  which — was  Promised  to  be  given  us  at  the 
Treaty  of  Lancaster  on  our  Travels  to  and  from  War  there¬ 
fore  we  refer  you  to  the  Treaty,  and— as  the  White  People 
has  Killed  up  the  Deer,  Buffelos,  Elks  and  Bears  there  is 
nothing  for  us  to  live  on  but  what  we  get  from  the  White 
people  and  having  no  White  People  on  the  Road  from  Onon- 
dago  to  Our  Brother  Cresaps  house  we  are  often  very 
hungry  and  Stays  three  or  four  days  to  Rest  ourselves  and 
Our  Young  men  very  unruly  goes  into  the  Woods  and  kills 


19 Council  Proceedings,  1751. 
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Our  Brother  Cresap’s  Hogs  &  Sometimes  Cattle.  There¬ 
fore  We  recommend  this  to  you  in  hopes  you  will  do  us 
Justice  and  Provide  for  us  according  to  the  Treaty,  which 
will  prevent  any  differences  that  may  arise  between  us  & 
your  People.” 

There  is  abundant  testimony  in  contemporary  documents 
substantiating  the  accusation  here  made  that  the  Province 
of  Maryland  did  not  observe  the  terms  of  this  important 
treaty  made  by  the  colonies  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia  with  the  Six  Nations  in  1744.  Indeed 
the  Maryland  policy  throughout  the  French  and  Indian  wars 
was  notoriously  selfish,  but  we  may  not  enter  here  into  the 
political  situation  which  made  this  inevitable. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  Cresap  seems  never  to  have 
possessed  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  Indians  in  at  all 
the  same  degree  as  Gist  and  Conrad  Weiser,  certain  indi¬ 
vidual  Indians,  notably  the  Delaware  Nemacolin,  were 
strongly  attached  to  him  and  his  interests.  And  a  few  years 
after  the  date  of  Gist’s  letter  to  Ogle  we  find  Sharpe  send¬ 
ing  our  frontiersman  to  the  Indians  as  his  personal  repre¬ 
sentative,  saying  that  he  knows  that  his  ambassador  will  be 
welcome  because  of  his  known  friendship  for  their  nation. 
On  the  other  hand,  nearly  ten  years  before  the  same  date, 
Conrad  Weiser  advises  the  Council  of  Maryland  against 
sending  Cresap  to  treat  with  the  Six  Nations,  because  ‘‘he 
is  in  no  favour  at  all  with  them,  according  to  what  I  heard 
they  look  upon  him  as  a  Man  that  either  wants  Wit  or 
Honesty  because  for  his  ill  Management  last  Summer  in 
endeavoring  to  buy  Lands  of  the  Warriors  (these  were  their 
own  Words  to  me).”20  There  is  nothing  from  Cresap  in  his 
own  defense  on  this  point,  and  indeed  it  has  been  necessary 
throughout  this  study  of  his  life  to  remember  that  although 
he  is  several  times  accused  of  sharp  dealing  in  one  matter 
or  another,  there  is  never  any  specific  evidence  brought 
forward,  and  there  is  always  only  one  side  of  the  story  pre¬ 
sented.  Those  astute  diplomats  of  the  Long  House,  for 
instance,  may  have  had  an  excellent  reason  for  not  wish- 


Council  Proceedings ,  1742. 
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mg  to  see  Cresap,  a  reason  not  in  the  least  related  to  any 
question  of  his  personal  honesty.  And  it  may  be  well  to  note 
here  that  Conrad  Weiser,  who  warned  the  Council  against 
the  employment  of  Cresap,  was  a  leading  citizen  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  days  when  that  gentleman 
was  the  “Maryland  Monster”  to  the  people  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  counties. 

Weiser21  was  one  of  those  most  in  touch  with  Indian 
affairs  in  the  whole  hinterland  of  the  colonies.  In  the 
records  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  or  Virginia 
his  name  occurs  impartially  as  interpreter  and  go-between 
in  all  Indian  affairs  of  consequence,  and  this  was  service  of 
a  most  important  nature,  requiring  on  the  part  of  him  who 
performed  it  delicacy,  tact,  boldness  and  unassailable  hon¬ 
esty  of  purpose.  Having  left  New  York  at  an  early  age  as 
the  result  of  a  historic  land  dispute,  he  removed  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  where  he  became  one  of  the  important  men  of 
that  colony.  At  one  time  under  strong  religious  conviction 
he  entered  the  Adventist  monastery  at  Ephrata,  but  tiring 
of  that  connection  he  withdrew  to  secular  life  and  in  so 
doing  made  for  himself  many  life-long  enemies.  He  was 
commissioned  colonel  in  1756,  and  before  and  after  this 
date,  he  was  eminently  useful  to  the  governors’  of  four 
provinces  in  the  regulation  of  their  Indian  affairs.  The 
name  he  bore  with  the  Six  Nations,  Tarachawagon,  and  the 
evidences  of  their  affection  for  him  and  reliance  upon  his 
friendship  is  preserved  in  scores  of  the  documents  of  that 
day.  His  memory  must  be  honored  as  long  as  men  shall 
retain  their  interest  in  those  treaties  and  diplomatic 
exchanges  between  the  colonists  and  the  Six  Nations,  that 
high  race  of  statesmen  and  warriors. 

In  1747,  George  Washington,  then  a  boy  of  fifteen  years, 
made  a  journey  into  Cresap’s  country  for  the  purpose  of 
surveying  Lord  Fairfax’s  western  lands.2-  From  his 
journal  it  is;  possible  to  gather  a  vivid  picture  of  the  scenes 
and  incidents  which  were  the  daily  life  of  a  boy  destined 

Weiser,  C.  Z.,  Life  of  Conrad  Weiser. 

*■’ Washington’s  Journal,  ed.  by  J.  M.  Toner. 
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to  become  one  of  the  great  ones  of  the  world,  pictures  all 
the  more  valuable  for  their  quality  of  unconscious  self¬ 
revelation.  They  have  in  them  the  epic  spirit  which  shows 
itself  in  many  different  ways  in  the  records  of  conquest  and 
settlement  of  that  western  country.  Two  entries  from  this 
journal  are  of  immediate  concern  to  us  in  this  narrative: — 

“Monday,  March  21st,  1747.  We  went  over  in  a  Canoe  & 
Travell’d  up  Maryland  side  all  y.  Day  in  a  Continued  Rain 
to  Collo.  Cresaps  right  against  y.  Mouth  of  y.  South 
Branch  about  40  Miles  from  Polks  I  believe  y.  worst  Road 
that  ever  was  trod  by  Man  or  Beast.” 

High  water  kept  the  youthful  surveyor  at  Cresap’s  for 
the  next  five  days  and  on  Wednesday  he  writes: — 

“Rain’d  till  about  two  oClock  &  Clear’d  when  we  were 
agreeably  surpris’d  at  y.  sight  of  thirty  odd  Indians- coming 
from  War  with  only  one  Scalp.  We  had  some  Liquor  with 
us  of  which  we  gave  them  Part  it  elevating  there  Spirits 
put  them  in  y.  Humour  of  Dauncing  of  whom  we  had  a 
War  Daunce  there  manner  of  Dauncing  is  as  follows  Viz, 
They  clear  a  Large  Circle  &  make  a  Great  Fire  in  y.  middle 
then  seats  themselves  around  it  y.  Speaker  makes  a  grand 
Speech  telling  them  in  what  Manner  they  are  to  Daunce 
after  he  has  finished  y.  best  Dauncer  Jumps  up  as  one 
awaked  out  of  a  Sleep  &  Runs  &  Jumps  about  y.  Ring  in  a 
most  cornicle  Manner  he  is  followed  by  y.  Rest  then  begins 
there  Musicians  to  play  ye  Musiek  is  a  Pot  half  of  Water 
with  a  Deerskin  Stretched  over  it  as  tight  as  it  can  &  a 
goard  with  some  Shott  in  it  to  Rattle  &  a  piece  of  an  horses 
Tail  tied  to  it  to  make  it  look  fine  y.  one  keeps  Rattling  and 
y.  other  Drumming  all  y.  while  y.  others  is  Dauncing.” 

Another  character  of  interest  who  must  have  been  often 
.at  Cresap’s  stockade  in  these  days  was  Andrew  Montour,-3 
the  son  of  Catherine  Montour  and  an  Indian  of  the  Six 
Nations.  The  celebrated  Catherine,  known  in  border  his¬ 
tory  as  Madame  Montour,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Huron 
woman  and  the  Comte  de  Frontenac,  who  was  charged 
during  his  governorship  of  Canada  with  “debasing  the 
morals  of  the  colony  by  propagating  more  than  sixty  half- 


“Buell,  A.  C.,  Sir  William  Johnson. 
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breeds.”  Catherine,  however,  partook  only  of  the  great 
qualities  of  her  father,  for  captured  by  the  Senecas  in  the 
course  of  a  raid  into  Canada,  she  married  a  half-breed  chief 
of  that  nation  and  herself  eventually  became  chieftainess 
of  the  Niagara  Senecas,  whom  she  ruled  until  her  death  in 
1752.  Her  quarter-bred  sons,  John,  Andrew  and  Henry 
became  firm  allies  of  the  English,  whom  they  served  in  war 
and  peace  in  a  variety  of  ways,  sharing  to  some  extent  the 
fame  of  Joseph  Brant  as  friends  of  the  white  man.  Andrew 
Montour  was  of  real  value  to  Washington,  under  whom  he 
held  a  captain’s  commission  in  the  Fort  Necessity  campaign, 
and  before  this,  at  the  Logstown  Treaty,  he  had  been  most 
influential  in  securing  the  renewal  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Indians  to  the  old  treaty  of  Lancaster. 

The  limits  of  the  writer’s  space  and  of  his  hearer’s 
patience  forbid  further  detailed  reference  to  more  of  these 
backwoods  types  with  whom  Cresap  came  into  touch  in 
those  troublous  days  on  the  border.  George  Croghan/4  for 
instance,  agent  of  Indian  affairs  for  Pennsylvania,  the 
friend  and  helper  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  was  a  figure  of 
the  first  importance  in  that  place  and  period.  He  was  a 
pioneer  and  trader  who  served  the  whole  English  estab¬ 
lishment  by  his  influence  with  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
Indians.  The  Half  King,-5  whose  name  appears  frequently 
in  the  records  before  us,  was  a  Seneca  chieftain,  who  by  the 
practise  of  his  real  diplomatic  gift  engaged  and  held  the 
Long  House  to  the  English  in  many  a  crisis.  He  was  the 
friend  and  loyal  supporter  of  Washington,  who  one  day 
conferred  upon  the  proud  chieftain  the  name  “Dinwiddie,” 
and  pinned  on  his  breast  a  medal  sent  by  His  Excellency 
of  Virginia. 

From  this  digression  of  persons,  it  were  well  to  return  to 
a  more  orderly  relation  of  the  events  in  which  Cresap  was 
concerned  in  various  capacities.  In  the  year  1749,  the 
British  government  chartered  a  group  of  gentlemen  who  had 
associated  themselves  lor  the  purpose  of  exploring  and  set¬ 
tling  a  portion  of  that  vast  territory  called,  because  of  the 

‘'Washington's  Journal,  ed.  by  J.  M.  Toner. 
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name  of  the  river  which  drained  it,  the  “Ohio  country.” 
They  were  given  a  grant  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  on  the  Ohio  between  the  Monongahela  and  the  Kana¬ 
wha  Rivers,  of  which  number  two  hundred  thousand  were 
to  be  settled  immediately.  The  grant  was  made  free  from 
quit  rent  or  tax  to  the  Crown  on  the  condition  that  one 
hundred  families  were  settled  there  within  seven  years. 
This  was  the  celebrated  Ohio  Company,"11  and  Thomas  Lee, 
Lawrence  and  Augustine  Washington,  Thomas  Cresap, 
George  Mason,  John  Mercer,  Robert  Dinwiddie  and  others 
of  equal  eminence  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  its  pro¬ 
prietors.  They  set  to  work  immediately  to  carry  into  effect 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  incorporated.  Gist  was 
sent  on  his  memorable  journey  of  exploration  into  the 
vaguely  known  region;  a  store-house,  afterwards  Fort 
Cumberland,  now  the  second  city  in  Maryland,  was  built 
at  Wills  Creek;  and  Cresap  was  ordered  to  mark  and  clear 
a  road  from  this  point  to  the  spot  where  Redstone  Creek 
empties  into  the  Monongahela,  the  present  site  of  Browns¬ 
ville,  where  another  trading  post  and  store-house  known  as 
Redstone  Old  Fort  was  constructed  in  1752.  The  threat¬ 
ened  French  War  discouraged  a  steady  settlement  of  the 
lands,  but  the  fact  that  a  visitor  to  Cresap’s  house  at  Old 
Town  in  1754  found  him  away  from  home  visiting  the 
Company’s  settlers  on  the  Ohio,  is  evidence  that  the 
activities  of  this  organization  were  the  point  of  the  wedge 
that  entered  the  wilderness  and  laid  it  open  to  the  inrush  of 
emigrants  which  occurred  in  the  years  following  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  After  the  close  of  the  war  with  France,  the  Ohio 
Company  was  merged  with  one  formed  in  London  by 
Thomas  Walpole,  called  the  Grand  Company,  but  as  the 
majority  of  the  proprietors  of  the  elder  concern  did  not 
approve  of  the  change  a  contest  arose  between  the  two 
which  might  have  remained  unsettled  to  this  day  save 
for  the  War  of  Independence,  which  put  an  end  to  both 
organizations  and  the  private  exploitation  of  the  domain 
which  they  controlled. 

It  were  foolish  to  applaud  the  incorporators  of  the  Ohio 

“ Gist’s  Journal,  etc.,  ed.  by  W.  M.  Darlington. 
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Company  as  disinterested  patriots  intent  on  extending  the 
bounds  of  the  British  dominions.  That  is  not  how  such 
things  are  done.  The  westward  star  of  empire  follows  the 
path  of  individual  self  interest,  but  now  and  then  an  indi¬ 
vidual  builds  larger  than  he  knows,  and  is  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  serve  his  own  interests  and  the  common  weal 
at  the  same  time.  The  adventurers  of  the  Ohio  Company 
were  of  this  sort,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that,  land  specul¬ 
ators  as  they  were,  they  yet  had  a  vision  of  a  greater  event- 
uation  in  that  western  country  than  was  measured  by  the 
material  profits  which  they  hoped  to  obtain  from  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  achievement  of  Cresap’s  life  which  has  been  remem¬ 
bered  most  universally  by  historians  of  various  sorts  is  one 
which  must  have  commended  itself  to  him  and  his  associates 
in  the  Ohio  Company  as  a  measure  of  great  importance  in 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  plans  for  the  future.  I  mean 
the  opening  of  the  road,  sixty  miles  in  length,  from  the 
mouth  of  Wills  Creek  across  the  Laurel  Mountains  to  the 
junction  of  Redstone  Creek  with  the  Monongahela,27  a  road 
whereby  was  formed  a  means  of  passage  between  the 
Potomac  and  the  Ohio,  the  settled  country  of  the  eastern 
seaboard  and  the  vast,  as  yet  only  dimly  realized  region  of 
the  west,  and  a  road  which  was  to  become  more  important 
and  more  deeply  saturated  with  historic  interest  with  every 
year  that  passed,  and  finally  as  the  National  Pike  to  take 
rank  among  the  famous  highways  of  the  world. 

To  Thomas  Cresap  and  his  friend,  the  Indian  Nemacolin, 
falls  the  honor  of  having  first  blazed  this  trail  and  removed 
some  of  its  most  difficult  obstructions,  for  as  far  as  can  be 
learned  they  did  no  more  than  this  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  Nemacolin  seems  to  have  had  in  charge  the 
physical  labor  of  the  road-making,  while  Cresap  acted  as 
surveyor  and  overseer.  This  was  in  1749  or  1750,  and  the 
story  of  that  road  from  then  until  the  present  day  forms  an 
entrancing  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  country’s  develop¬ 
ment.-8  Gist’s  Trace,  Nemacolin’s  Path,  Washington’s 

“7Jacob,  J.  J.,  Blog.  Sketch  of  Capt.  Michael  Cresap. 

“Hulburt,  A.  B.,  Historic  Higlmays — Washington’s  Road. 
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Road,  Braddock’s  Road,  the  National  Pike — these  are  some 
of  the  names  which  it  has  borne  at  different  times,  and  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  adduce  more  evidence  than  these 
names  gives  of  its  tremendous  importance  in  the  political 
and  economic  history  of  the  United  States.  If  Waterloo 
was  won  on  the  football  fields  of  England,  the  American 
Revolution  was  fought  on  the  narrow  path  which  Cresap 
and  Nemacolin  cleared  through  the  wilderness,  for  here 
did  Washington  learn  the  ways  of  war,  and  here  was  he 
trained  in  the  uses  of  adversity. 

In  this  same  year  of  1749,  the  French,  stirred  to  activity 
by  the  news  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Ohio  Company, 
prepared  to  take  possession  more  formally  of  the  empire 
which  lay  between  their  two  fastnesses,  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Gulf.  They  claimed  as  theirs  by  right  of  exploration 
all  the  country  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  a  claim  which  led  them  as  far  east  as  the  summit  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  which  included  in  its  scope 
the  very  territory  which  the  Ohio  Company  now  proposed 
to  fill  with  English  settlers. 

Late  in  this  year,  therefore,  the  Governor  of  Mew  France 
sent  southward  one  Celeron,  an  officer  in  his  military  estab¬ 
lishment,  with  an  escort  of  Canadian  Indians,  to  make  claim 
in  the  name  of  France  to  all  the  country  which  lay  behind 
the  Appalachian  Range  from  the  Lakes  to  Louisiana.  The 
French  method  of  taking  possession  was  to  bury  at  the 
mouths  of  the  principal  rivers  a  leaden  plate  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  date  and  the  circumstances  of  the  claim. 
Celeron  penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Ohio  region, 
burying  his  plates  at  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  Creek,  the 
Muskingum,  and  other  streams  emptying  into  the  Ohio.  He 
advanced  to  Logstown,  seventeen  miles  below  Pittsburgh, 
intending  to  proceed  thence  down  the  Ohio,  but  from  here, 
his  Indians  having  deserted  him,  he  hastened  back  to  Can¬ 
ada,  where  the  Governor  immediately  determined  upon  the 
construction  of  a  chain  of  forts  along  the  route  of  Celeron’s 
journey,  a  project  which  was  carried  out  only  in  part  before 
France  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  American  politics. 

In  January,  1752,  Dinwiddie  wrote  to  Cresap  a  letter 
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which  is  reproduced  here  in  part  because  of  its  interest  in 
several  particulars  relating  to  our  story : — -9 

“You  herewith  will  receive  the  Opinion  of  the  Council  in 
Answer  to  your  letters.  As  to  making  Reprisals  for  the 
Robberies  done  by  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Laws  of  Nations,  while  We  are  in  Peace  with 
France,  and  your  Letter  is  too  general ;  if  you  can  give  a 
particular  account  of  the  Different  Robberies,  we  must 
apply  to  the  Governor  of  Canada  for  Redress;  upon  his 
Refusal,  we  may  proceed  in  another  manner. 

“I  shall  be  glad  (if)  Mr.  Montour  will  determine  to  live 
in  Virginia  that  we  may  hereafter  have  an  Interpreter  in 
our  own  Province  on  any  occasion  we  may  have  to  do  with 
the  Indians:  and  therefore  I  desire  you  will  prevail  with 
him  to  be  at  your  House  when  the  Commissioners  come  to 
go  with  the  Goods  to  Loggs  Town. 

“I  have  the  Success  and  Prosperity  of  the  Ohio  Company 
much  at  Heart,  tho’  I  have  not  a  Line  from  any  concern’d 
since  my  Arrival,  but  this  from  you.  ...  I  shall  be  glad 
if  you  could  furnish  me  with  an  Account  of  the  several 
Nations  or  Indians,  their  names  and  numbers  of  each  sep¬ 
arate,  viz:  their  fighting  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  and 
your  Advice  how  to  engage  them  to  the  British  Interest.  .” 

From  the  above  letter  it  will  be  seen  that  the  French  were 
making  plain  their  opposition  to  the  schemes  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  and  it  appears  from  this  and  later  letters  that 
Dinwiddie  depends  very  largely  upon  Cresap  for  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  disputed  territory.  In  March,  1754,  his 
apprehensions,  aroused  by  a  letter  from  Cresap  and  Captain 
Trent, are  so  great  that  he  commissions  Washington  to 
take  one  hundred  men  and  proceed  immediately  to  the  forks 
of  the  Ohio  River,  the  place  now  known  as  Pittsburgh/and 
there  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  fort  which  the  Ohio 
Company  has  already  begun. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  details  of  this 
unfortunate  campaign.  Learning  at  Wills  Creek  that  the 
Company’s  fort  had  fallen,  Washington  toiled  onward  for 
many  weary  days  along  the  road  which  Cresap  had  marked 
out,  broadening  and  levelling  it  for  the  passage  of  his  guns. 


*" Dinwiddie  Correspondence. 
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He  met  with  a  scouting  party  of  the  French,  attacked  them, 
killed  their  leader,  De  Jumonville,  and  sent  back  La  Force 
and  twenty-one  prisoners.  This  was  his  only  success,  for 
two  months  later,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  small  army  of 
French  and  Indians  under  Contrecoeur  and  compelled  to 
surrender  and  march  out  from  behind  the  hastily  con¬ 
structed  ramparts  of  Fort  Necessity,  a  bitter  defeat  for  his 
proud  spirit.  Cresap  took  no  part  in  the  campaign  beyond 
hurrying  to  the  scene  of  the  De  Jumonville  engagement  at 
Dinwiddie’s  order31  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  La  Force 
and  the  other  prisoners  to  Williamsburg. 

Alarmed  by  the  fall  of  the  Company's  fort,  the  defeat  of 
Washington  and  the  continued  aggressions  of  the  French, 
Maryland  and  Virginia  were  at  last  to  some  degree  aroused 
to  the  danger  of  their  situation,  and  Sharpe,  a  man  of  mili¬ 
tary  training  recently  come  to  the  governorship  of  Mary¬ 
land,  was  forward  in  preparation  for  an  offensive  campaign 
on  the  border.  He  realized  the  value  of  a  man  of  Cresap’s 
experience  to  his  scheme,32  and  from  now  on,  this  useful 
person  is  to  be  found  in  his  employment  as  a  commissary 
agent  and  scout.  In  October,  1754,  Sharpe  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  all  the  American  forces,  and  with  Din- 
widdie  began  immediately  to  plan  a  campaign  against  Fort 
Duquesne,  as  the  French  had  named  the  post  captured  the 
previous  spring  from  the  Ohio  Company.  But  his  plans 
came  to  naught,  for  he  soon  learned  that  the  French  at 
Duquesne  were  too  strong  for  a  successful  attack  upon  them 
at  that-tiime,  and  he  also  discovered  after  several  vexatious 
experiences  that  the  colonies  were  slow  in  providing  men 
and  money  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  expedition.  He 
was  forced  for  these  reasons  to  hold  his  hand  until  the 
arrival  of  the  expected  assistance  from  England,  but  in 
the  meantime  he  bestirred  himself  in  strengthening  the 
absurdly  situated  Fort  Cumberland,  in  buying  through 
Cresap  a  great  quantity  of  supplies  for  the  sustenance  of  its 
garrison,  and  in  general  in  taking  measures  for  the  prose- 

3tIbid. 

"■'Sehlesinger,  A.  M.,  Maryland’ s  Share  in  the  Last  Intercolonial  War, 
Md.  Hist.  Mag.,  June  and  Sept.,  1912;  Sharpe  Correspondence,  etc. 
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cution  of  a  defensive  war  in  case  of  the  threatened  invasion 
by  the  French. 

Deceived  and  cheated  by  former  agents,  the  country 
people  of  western  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  slow  to  of¬ 
fer  for  sale  the  needed  provisions  and  had  it  not  been  for 
Cresap’s  activity  and  his  wide  acquaintance  on  the  border, 
the  difficulties  facing  the  Maryland  governor  would  have 
been  seriously  increased.  Cresap  purchased  some  thousands 
of  head  of  cattle,  as  well  as  salted  meat  and  flour,  and  with 
these  was  made  the  beginning  of  the  depot  of  supplies  at 
Fort  Cumberland  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  troops  of  Braddock  in  the  campaign  of  the  following 
year.  These  events  occurred  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  of 
1754. 

Although  Cresap  was  very  busy  in  Braddock’s  campaign 
of  1755,  it  was  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  commissary  under 
Sharpe  that  his  activities  found  vent.  He  was  brought  into 
personal  relations  with  Braddock,  and  in  one  instance  at 
least  that  we  know  of,  he  felt  the  rough  of  that  exasperated 
officer’s  tongue  for  being  behindhand  with  his  supplies  for 
the  troops.  That  contingent  of  the  unfortunate  army  which 
took  the  Virginia  route  to  the  rendezvous  at  Fort  Cumber¬ 
land,  crossed  the  Potomac  a  few  miles  below  Cresap’s  house 
and  encamped  on  orffiear  his  property.  Braddock  himself 
appears  to  have  spent  the  night  in  the  house.  The  extract 
which  follows,  from  the  journal  of  one  of  the  English  of¬ 
ficers  in  his  command,  is  of  considerable  interest  to  those 
who  have  followed  the  story  of  Cresap’s  life  on  the  border : 

“May  8th.  Ferried  over  the  River  into  Maryland;  and 
March’d  to  Mr.  Jackson’s,  8  Miles  from  Mr.  Cox’s  where  we 
found  a  Maryland  Company  encamped  in  a  fine  Situation  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Potomack;  with  dear’s  ground  about  it; 
there  lives  Colonel  Cressop,  a  Rattle  Snake,  Colonel,  and  a 
D - d  Rascal ;  calls  himself  a  Frontiersman,  being  near¬ 

est  the  Ohio;  he  had  a  summons  sometime  since  from  the 
French  to  retire  from  his  Settlement,  which  they  claimed 
as  their  property,  but  he  refused  it  like  a  man  of  Spirit ; 
This  place  is  the  Track  of  Indian  Warriours,  when  going  to 
War,  either  to  the  No’ward,  or  So’ ward.  He  hath  built  a 
little  Fort  round  his  House,  and  is  resolved  to  keep  his 
Ground.  We  got  plenty  of  Provisions,  &ca.  The  General 
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arrived  with  Captains  Orme  and  Morris,  with  Secretary 
Shirley  and  a  Company  of  light  Horse  for  his  Guard,  under 
the  Command  of  Capt.  Stewart,  the  General  lay  at  the 
Colonels.”33 

This  is  not  precisely  a  complimentary  account  of  Colonel 
C-resap,  but  beyond  saying  that  it  bears  the  ear  marks  of  a 
certain  insular  prejudice  not  unknown  among  the  English 
officers  of  that  army,  we  must  pass  over  without  attempt  at 
extenuation  the  “rattlesnake  Colonel”  and  the  “damned 
Rascal,”  and  note  simply  the  evidence  it  contains  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  object  of  these  aspersions  in  all  the  affairs 
of  the  western  border  of  the  colonies.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  a  more  active  participation  on  the  part  of  Cresap  in 
the  campaign  than  the  continued  performance  of  his  duty 
as  one  of  the  chief  commissaries  of  the  expedition,  but  it 
may  be  assumed  that  he  continued  to  make  himself  useful 
in  this  and  other  ways  until  the  fatal  day,  when  the  army, 
now  far  distant  along  the  road  which  he  had  first  laid  out, 
after  having  conquered  a  wilderness,  was  in  turn  conquered 
and  utterly  undone  by  the  savage  people  of  that  wildrness. 

The  defeat  of  General  Braddock  threw  the  whole  frontier 
into  a  state  of  alarm  which  did  not  subside  even  with  the 
capture  of  Duquesne  three  years  laters.  The  western  por^ 
tion  of  the  Province  put  everything  in  order  for  a  retreat, 
which  in  the  true  pioneer  fashion  should  be  contested  at 
every  step.  The  stockade  at  Old  Town  was  for  a  time  a 
haven  of  safety  to  the  refugees,  but  before  long  feeling  that 
his  position  on  the  frontier  was  too  much  exposed  to  the 
forays  of  the  enemy,  Cresap  made  a  contested  retreat31  with 
his  family  to  Conococheague,  now  known  as  Williamsport, 
Maryland,  the  place  where  the  Conococheague  Creek  empties 
into  the  Potomac.  Here  he  housed  his  family  in  a  cabin 
which  tradition  places  on  the  beautiful  Springfield  Farm, 
later  owned  by  General  Otho  Holland  Williams  and  now  a 
part  of  the  Humrichouse  estate.  From  thence  he  sallied 
forth  with  his  sons  and  others  of  the  neighborhood  against 
the  bands  of  Indians  which  for  two  or  three  years  made 

33Hulburt,  A.  B.,  Historic  Highway’ s — Braddock’s  Road. 

'‘"Jacob,  J.  J.,  Biog.  Sketch  of  Capt.  Mid  Mel  Cresap;  Sharpe  Corre¬ 
spondence,  Council  Proceeding's,  etc. 
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sporadic  raids  into  the  heart  of  Maryland,  rendering  neces¬ 
sary  the  construction  of  Fort  Frederick  as  a  second  line  of 
defence  to  the  Province,  when  in  1756  it  was  seen  that  Fort 
Cumberland  was  too  far  from  the  center  of  population  to  be 
of  use  in  a  defensive  war. 

In  one  of  the  encounters  between  Cresap  and  the  Indian 
foe,  his  eldest  son  Thomas  was  killed,  and  in  another  and 
later  one  a  negro  in  his  company  met  a  similar  fate  near 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  which  from  this  circumstance  has 
been  known  to  the  present  day  as  Negro  Mountain.  It  is 
probable  that  Cresap’s  principal  business  during  this  year  of 
1756,  was  the  waging  of  defensive  and  offensive  war  against 
the  Indians.  He  appears  to  have  stood  his  ground  at  Cono- 
cocheague  when  practically  the  whole  countryside  had  fled 
to  the  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge.35 

The  French  were  not  strong  enough  to  make  any  con¬ 
certed  attempt  on  the  colonies.  They  contented  themselves 
with  waiting  at  Fort  Duquesne  for  the  struggle  which  was 
coming,  the  struggle  in  which  the  English  and  the  colonists 
united  in  such  force  that  the  final  downfall  of  the  French 
empire  in  America  was  the  result.  We  may  not  go  into  the 
events  of  the  later  campaigns  further  than  to  notice  one  or 
two  incidents  which  show  that  Cresap  continued  his  activ¬ 
ity  as  commissary,  go-between  and  scout  for  the  united 
forces  of  the  colonies  and  the ‘home  government. 

In  June  1758,  Sir  John  St.  Clair  writes  a  letter  to  Sharpe36 
from  which  is  extracted  the  passage  here  given : — 

“I  am  looking  out  with  great  Impatience  for  your  Report 
of  the  New  Road,  Last  Night  I  received  a  Letter  from  Old 
Cresop,  in  which  he  tells  me  that  he  had  seen  Lieut.  Shelby 
and  that  a  good  road  may  be  made  in  a  fortnight.  .  .  I  hope 
the  Canteens  &  Kettles  for  Colo.  Byrds  Regimt.  have  been 
sent  from  Conogogee.  I  have  received  the  Arms  from  it 
and  they  have  sent  me  back  the  Hatchets  by  mistake  Old 
Cresop  looking  upon  them  as  Arms.” 

There  is  something  not  altogether  humorous  in  conditions 
of  life  which  lead  a  rational,  civilized  man  to  look  upon 
hatchets  as  arms. 

“Scharf,  J.  T.,  Hist.  Western  Md. 
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Once  more  a  few  years  later,  just  before  the  close  of  the 
long  struggle  for  supremacy  in  North  America,  Cresap  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Sharpe  correspondence  in  a  letter  which  at  the 
same  time  that  it  enlightens  his  own  private  history,  gives 
us  a  passing  glimpse  into  the  broader  field  of  Maryland  and 
intercolonial  politics.  Cresap  has  written  to  Sharpe  in  June, 
1762,  saying  that  ten  Indian  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations 
had  come  to  his  house  on  their  way  southward  to  battle  with 
the  Cherokees,  and  had  asked  for  and  obtained  food  from 
him  during  their  three  days’  stay.  They  had  told  him  that 
three  hundred  more  would  be  “along  this  way  at  the  time 
that  Corn  was  waist  high,”  and  he  thinks  it  unreasonable 
that  he  should  be  expected  to  bear  this  expense  without  hope 
of  reimbursement  by  the  Province.  As  he  expresses  it  to 
Sharpe,  he  will  have  to  “enter  into  them”  to  protect  his 
property,  for  they  will  have  provisions  by  “fair  -  or  foul 
means.”  He  gives  this  warning  as  he  does  not  wish  to  be 
held  culpable  if  their  resentment  is  directed  against  the 


Province. 


Sharpe  sends  the  letter  to  Amherst,  and  in  so  doing  brings 
down  a  storm  upon  his  own  troubled  head,  for  the  command¬ 
ing  general  replies  in  very  plain  language.  As  Maryland 
has  done  nothing  for  the  King’s  service  in  this  war,  “I 
should  Imagine,”  he  writes,  “that  they  would  at  least  make 
Provision  .....  to  supply  such  Friendly  Indians  as  Pass  and 
Repass,  with  Common  Necessaries,  that  they  may  Pursue 
their  Intended  Plan  of  Distressing  the  Enemy;  but  if  they 
obstinately  Refuse  to  lend  the  least  Assistance  towards  the 
Security  and  Safety  of  their  own  People,  they  must  be 
Answerable  for  the  Consequences;  for  it  is  most  Unreason¬ 
able  to  Imagine,  that  the  Province  of  Maryland,  should,  in 
the  midst  of  an  Expensive  tho’  Just  and  Necessary,  War, 
Remain  Idle  Spectators,  without  giving  the  least  Assistance, 
whilst  the  other  Colonies  are  Exerting  themselves  with  a 
becoming  Spirit  to  Enable  His  Majesty  to  Reduce  His  Ene¬ 
mies  so  as  to  bring  about  a  Lasting  and  an  Honourable 
Peace.”37 


37 Council  Proceedings. 
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Upon  the  receipt  of  this  rebuke,  the  Council  recommends 
that  Cresap  feed  the  Indians,  and  produce  his  account  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Assembly. '  Sharpe  suggests  that  as 
Cresap  is  a  member  of  that  body  himself,  it  will  be  paid  the 
more  readily  than  if  he  were  an  outsider.  Another  letter^8 
from  the  disgusted  “Big  Spoon”  nearly  a  year  later,  how¬ 
ever  shows  us  that  the  Governor  had  taken  a  somewhat  too 
sanguine  view  of  the  situation,  for,  says  he, 

“I  find  by  their  discourse,  that  as  I  formerly  when  I  kept 
Store  here,  before  the  War,  used  to  give  them  a  few  neces¬ 
saries  as  they  passed  and  repassed,  and  not  keeping  any 
Store  now  nor  giving  them  anything  now  except  Victuals, 
some  evil  minded  Persons  has  informed  them  that  I  was 
paid  for  every  thing  I  gave  them,  therefore  they  expect  it, 
as  usual.  As  to  any  hope  that  I  can  have  of  the  Assembly 
paying  me  for  any  thing  I  give  them  it  is  but  small,  when 
they  have  so  often  refused.  If  I  cannot  be  paid  here,  I  will 
apply  at  Home  (as  I  intend  there)  where  I  doubt  not  I  shall 
have  Justice.” 

Except  that  he  and  his  neighbors  stood  a  siege  by  the 
Indians  in  the  stockade  at  Old  Town,33  this  is  the  last  knowl¬ 
edge  we  have  of  Cresap  during  the  period  of  the  French 
war,  but  before  passing  on  to  events  of  his  later  life,  it 
were  well  to  take  account  of  another  particular  in  which 
some  years  before  this  time,  he  had  rendered  valuable  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  Province  of  Maryland.  In  August,  1753,  Balti¬ 
more  wrote  to  Sharpe  informing  him  that  Virginia  had  run 
the  boundary  of  Fairfax’s  grant  up  to  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Potomac.  Now  as  the  Maryland  grant  included  all  tne 
Potomac  to  its  farther  bank,  only  the  farther  bank  of  the 
westernmost  fork  at  its  headwaters  could  be  considered  as 
the  proper  boundary  of  this  province.  It  was  claimed  by 
Baltimore  that  the  head  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Potomac 
lay  farther  west  than  that  of  the  North  Fork,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  have  this  fact  determined  by  an  actual  survey. 
Accordingly  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Maryland  order 
Cresap  to  come  to  Annapolis  on  business  that  concerns  the 
“Provincial  Bounds  on  Potowmack,”  requesting  him  to 

3SSharpe  Correspondence. 
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bring,  in  the  words  of  the  order,  “what  Descriptions  or  other 
Information  you  may  now  have  relative  to  that  River  and 
its  Several  Branches  that  further  Inquiry,  if  necessary  may 
be  directed.” 

An  entry  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Governor  and  Council 
a  month  or  so  later  reads  that, 

“Colonel  Cresap  attending  this  Board  Says  that  in  his 
Opinion  the  South  Branch  of  Potowmack  is  the  longest 
Branch  because  it  continues  the  biggest  Stream  as  he  thinks 
from  the  Mouth  and  runs  about  Sixty  Miles  North  West 
further  than  the  North  Branch.” 

Sharpe  now  receives  instruction  from  Secretary  Calvert 
to  bargain  with  Cresap  to  explore  these  sources  and  map 
them,  and  in  August,  1754,  he  speaks  of  having  lately  re¬ 
ceived  Cresap’s  map  of  the  forks  of  the  Potomac.  The 
original  of  this  map  is  now  in  possession  of  this.  Society, 
after  having  been  used  by  the  Province  and  State  as  indis¬ 
putable  evidence  of  their  claim  to  the  strip  of  land  which 
was  in  dispute  between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  after¬ 
wards  between  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  from  1753 
until  1912.  Unfortunately  neither  Cresap’s  map  nor  the 
most  conscientious  efforts  of  the  Maryland  authorities  have 
availed  to  secure  this  debatable  land  to  the  State,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  1912  in  favor  of  West  Virginia 
completed  what  has  been  called  the  “dismemberment  of 
Maryland,”  begun  by  William  Penn  in  1681. 

In  the  year  1755,  Sharpe  speaks  of  the  Assembly  trying 
to  find  Cresap’s  accounts  as  commissary  incorrect,40  but  he 
shows  clearly  that  there  is  no  ground  for  such  action,  and 
says  further  that  he  is  “apt  to  think  that  they  will  be  glad 
to  find  him  tripping  if  they  can  because  he  has  behaved  him¬ 
self  on  all  Occasions  as  a  good  Servant  to  the  Govt.”  He 
adds  that  Cresap’s  charges  for  carriage  were  actually  less 
than  those  of  others,  which  had  been  paid  without  cavil. 
These  words  of  commendation  and  defense  are  introduced 
here  because  in  the  period  of  his  life  which  we  are  now  ap¬ 
proaching,  that  occupied  by  the  decade  preceding  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  tone  of  Sharpe’s  references  to  Cresap  become 
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decidedly  less  friendly,  for  we  shall  find  the  old  hero  of  the 
border  an  active  patriot  supporting  in  every  way  the  re¬ 
volt  of  the  colonies  against  the  government  of  England. 

In  October,  1765,  it  is  reported  to  the  Council  that  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  hundred  men  are  arming  in  Frederick 
Town  to  march  to  Annapolis  in  order  to  settle  the  dispute 
between  the  two  houses  of  Assembly  over  the  passage  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  and  more  circumstantially,  it  is  added,  that 
Colonel  Cresap  had  said  in  passing  through  that  place  that 
no  other  means  but  this  would  serve.  Sharpe  communicates 
this  information  to  the  Lower  House,  which  replies  regret¬ 
ting  the  circumstances  and  expressing  its  sorrow  at  the 
imputation  laid  on  one  of  its  members,  that  is,  Cresap,  de¬ 
fending  him  from  it  and  asking  that  the  charge  be  examined. 
Surely  the  situation  has  changed  since  Sharpe  a  decade  be¬ 
fore  found  himself  defending  Cresap  against  the  imputa¬ 
tions  of  this  very  body. 

The  deposition  of  Dr.  David  Ross  is  taken  by  the  Council 
in  its  investigation  of  the  charge  against  Cresap,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Sharpe  to  the  Lower  House.  Dr.  Ross  said  that 
lately  when  he  was  at  Sharpsburgh  a  paper  was  handed 
around  which  had  come  express  from  Colonel  Cresap,  the 
substance  of  which  is  here  given : — 

“It  expressed  a  Satisfaction  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Lower 
House,  in  Opposing  the  Stamp  Act,  and  intimated  a  Reli¬ 
ance  that  they  would  Endeavor  like  the  Renowed  antient 
true  Roman  Senate,  to  Suppress  any  future  Attempt  to  de¬ 
prive  them  of  their  Liberty,  it  also  expressed,  that  the  Sign¬ 
ers  were  informed,  that  a  very  large  unjust  Claim  in  To¬ 
bacco,  was  made  against  the  Public,  by  a  Particular  Gentle¬ 
man  in  Annapolis,  preventing  the  Payment  of  other  just 
Claims,  and  desiring  that  if  the  said  unjust  and  dishonour¬ 
able  Claim  should  still  be  insisted  upon,  that  the  Lower 
House  would  give  speedy  Intelligence,  in  order  that  the 
Signers  might  come  down,  and  cause  Justice  to  take  Place. 
.  .  .  it  was  then  said,  by  some  of  the  Company,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  Old  Colonels  Schemes,  by  whom  he  understood 
Colo.  Cresap  to  be  meant.” 

In  passing  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  conviction  forces 
itself  upon  us  that  Cresap  was  combining  a  patriotic  protest 
against  the  Stamp  Act  with  a  plan  for  the  collection  of  his 
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own  just  and  long  overdue  debts.  In  communicating  Dr. 
Ross’s  deposition  to  the  Lower  House,  Sharpe  declares  his 
belief  that  Cresap  was  the  author  of  the  paper  mentioned 
therein,  and  asserts  that  by  a  proper  examination  of  certain 
inhabitants  of  Frederick  County,  they  can  “discover  how 
far  Colo.  Cresap  has  been  instrumental  in  promoting  Meas¬ 
ures  that  have  a  Tendency  to  disturb  the  Public  Peace,  and 
to  deprive  the  several  Branches  of  the  Legislature  of  that 
Freedom  of  Debating  and  Judging,  which  is  essential  to 
the  Constitution.” 

There  is  not  much  more  that  can  be  said  of  the  remaining 
years  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Cresap.  His  name  appears  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution  in  various  records  of  the  Council  of 
Safety;  he  is  prominent  as  a  justice  of  the  peace;  he  has  a 
lawsuit  or  two;  he  is  concerned  as  long  as  he  lives  in  the 
development  of  the  west,  and  lends  his  support  to  various 
schemes  for  the  opening  of  a  land  or  water  route  in  that 
direction  by  way  of  the  Potomac  ;41  he  marries  a  second  wife 
at  the  age  of  eighty;  he  goes  on  a  journey  to  Nova  Scotia 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred,  and  at  last,  a  veritable  patriarch, 
dies  at  Oldtown  at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and  six 
years,  leaving  behind  him  a  number  of  grand-children  whose 
descendants  are  broadcast  throughout  this  country. 

A  much  longer  story  might  have  been  told  of  the  life  of 
Thomas  Cresap,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  enough 
has  been  said.  His  was  not  a  career  which  for  its  lofty  vir¬ 
tues  is  held  up  for  the  emulation  of  men.  The  pioneer,  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  life,  seldom  is  of  this  sort.  He  is 
concerned  with  acquiring  land  and  wringing  a  living  from  it. 
His  are  the  rough  virtues  of  strength,  industry  and  devotion 
to  family,  and  through  his  labors  the  nation  enters  into 
prosperity  and  peace.  In  proportion  as  he  serves  himself  he 
serves  his  race.  Cresap  served  himself  very  well  indeed, 
and  in  so  doing  made  himself  one  of  the  most  valuable  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  province  and  state  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
He  was  a  fighter,  he  fed  the  hungry,  he  knew  not  the  fear 
of  man  or  beast  or  forest,  he  stood  fast  where  he  planted 
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his  feet,  and  he  helped  to  make  this  nation  English  instead 
of  French,  and  finally  to  make  it  American  wholly  and  for 
all  time. 

This  is  the  story  of  Thomas  Cresap,  whom  I  have  called 
a  Maryland  Pioneer. 


01. 
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ADDENDA 


The  article  which  this  page  follows  is  condensed,  as  ad¬ 
mitted  hy  historian  Wroth,  who  gives  his  authorities  for 
all  statements.  It  is  nevertheless  an  interesting  short  story 
magazine  article  of  the  life  of  our  patron  saint,  Colonel 
Thomas  Cresap.  Our  Society  can  well  compliment  the 
writer  for  the  diligence  displayed  as  well  as  for  the  use  of 
well  chosen  words.  The  Cresap  clan  would  be  honored  by 
the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Wroth’s  election  as  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber,  succeeding  Hon.  James  Walter  Thomas,  deceased,  of 
Cumberland.  However,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point 
to  the  excusable  error  referred  to  on  page  31  wherein  it  is 
stated  that  Colonel  Cresap  took  the  prisoners  to  Williams¬ 
burg,  the  colonial  capital  of  Virginia,  when  this  duty  was 
performed  by  the  second  son  bearing  the  same  name.  This 
was  in  1754  after  the  battle  between  Washington  and  a 
scouting  party  of  the  French,  wherein  DeJumonville  was 
killed,  and  LaForce  was  one  of  the  prisoners.  Two  months 
later  Washington  was  defeated  and  allowed  to  march  out  of 
Fort  Necessity,  therefore  these  twenty-two  prisoners,  must 
have  been  parolled  in  the  interim. 

Again  on  page  29  the  writer  states  that  in  1749  Captain 
Celoron  commanding  a  French  expedition  turned  back  at 
Logstown,  on  the  Ohio  seventeen  miles  below  Pittsburgh, 
when  in  fact  he  continued  down  the  Ohio  until  he  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami.  It  was  this  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  French  that  was  attended  with  so  much 
ceremony,  by  planting  leaden  plates  at  prominent  points 
as  a  means  of  claiming  the  country  for  King  Louis  15th  of 
France.  Two  of  these  plates  have  been  found,  one  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum  and  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ka¬ 
nawha.  Celoron’s  full  name  was  Bienville  de  Celoron,  his 
rank  being  that  of  Captain.  Celoron,  as  well  as  Father 
Bonnecamps,  kept  records  of  the  entire  trip.  It  was  a 
scheme  of  the  French  to  possess  themselves  of  the  Ohio 
country,  the  plates  reading  “As  a  monument  of  the  renewal 
of  the  possession  we  have  taken  of  the  said  river  Ohio,  and 
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of  all  those  which  empty  into  it,  and  of  all  lands  on  both 
sides  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  said  rivers.”  The  plate 
deposited  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  has  never  been 
found.  It  was  buried  August  31st,  1749  at  the  “point  of 
the  intersection  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  with  the  left 
bank  of  the  Miami.” 

Mr.  Wroth  omits  embracing  in  his  essay  the  letter  of 
Colonel  Cresap  to  Governor  Sharpe,  dated  July  15th,  1763, 
when  beseiged  at  Old  Town.  In  this  letter  which  asks  for 
help  from  “our  Barberous  and  Inhuman  Enemy”  in  behalf 
of  women  and  children  who  have  fled  to  his  Fort,  he  tells 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wilder  in  returning  to  his  home 
from  the  Colonel’s,  but  the  Colonel  makes  no  mention  of  the 
fact  that  Michael  Cresap,  then  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
killed  the  Indian  that  killed  Mr.  Wilder,  thereafter  dressing 
in  the  dead  Indian’s  clothes  to  the  amusement  of  those  at 
the  Fort.  The  Historian  also  omits  to  copy  from  the  Sharpe 
records  what  the  Governor’s  Secretary  wrote  as  follows — 
“The  Cresaps  will  live  forever.” — Frank  Tallmadge. 
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Map  of  Washington’s  path  over  the  Mountains.  Surveyed  by  Colonel  Cresap  in 
1750,  erroneously  called  Braddock's  road  who  followed  the  path  only  to  his  defeat  and 
death.  His  crave  is  npar  Fnrt  NW#>ccitv 


